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Progress of the Latin American Republics 


Southern Nations Make Important Gains, but Still Face Big Problems 


We are devoting the bulk of this 
paper to Latin America, and thus are 
omitting many regular features, such 
as the editorial, vocational article, 
historical background, and oth- 
ers. Next week’s issue will contain 
the customary material. 


AN AMERICAN DAY will be ob- 

served on April 14. This day is set 
aside annually to foster a spirit of 
friendship and cooperation among the 
lands of Latin America and the United 
States. 

The event has added significance 
this year. It comes at the end of the 
meeting of foreign ministers of the 
21 American republics in Washing- 
ton. They have discussed how the 
western hemisphere can best meet 
the threat of communism. 

Alarmed by increasing Communist 
aggression over the past year in 
Korea and elsewhere, the American 
republics are convinced they must 
build joint defenses as soon as pos- 
sible. They are already bound 
together “on paper,” for since 1947 
they have been linked by a defense 
treaty. Under the treaty an attack 
against any one republic automati- 
cally becomes an attack against all. 
Now the countries want to be sure 
they have the military organization 
to back up the pact. 

The defense of the Western Hemi- 
sphere will require a high degree 
of cooperation. The United States 
looks to the Latin American coun- 
tries not only as military partners 
but also as a source of vital raw 
materials for our own defense pro- 
gram. Those countries look to us 
for both military and economic aid 
if they are to become effective part- 
ners in the global struggle against 
communism. 

No detailed plans have yet been 
_ worked out, but a good start was made 
at the Washington conference in de- 
ciding upon the broad aims of hemi- 
sphere defense. 

The questions and answers which 
follow stress some of the facts which 


DE PALMA FROM BLACK STAR 


SKIING in the Andes. Many Latin 
American sports are similar to ours. 


CHILEAN PROGRESS. 
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This new steel mill, the second largest in South America, 


was built with U. S. aid to process iron ore from some of Chile’s vast deposits. 


should be known about Latin America 
and point out some of the recent 
major developments in that part of 
the world. 


Precisely what is Latin America? 


The 20 independent nations to the 
south of the United States in the 
Western Hemisphere are referred to 
as Latin America. Ten are in South 
America, six-are in Central America, 
one—Mexico—is in North America, 
and three—Cuba, Haiti, and the Do- 
minican Republic—are island nations 
of the West Indies. 

Areas that belong to European na- 
tions are not regarded, in an official 
sense, as a part of Latin America. 
These areas are British, Dutch, and 
French Guiana, British Honduras, and 
certain West Indian islands. 


What resources does Latin America 
possess? 


The lands to the south of us have 
a wide variety of wealth. Some 75 
per cent of the 155 million people of 
Latin America depend on the soil for 
a living. Brazil leads the world in 
the output of coffee. Argentina de- 
votes close to 14 million acres of land 
to wheat. Bananas are a chief prod- 
uct of the Central American coun- 
tries. From Cuba come large quanti- 
ties of sugar. 


Argentina’s treeless plains, the 
pampas, furnish grass for great herds 
of cattle. These herds are the source 
of millions of steaks, roasts, and other 
cuts of beef, and their hides are made 
into leather. Uruguay and Brazil also 
have thriving cattle ranches. Sheep 
farming is carried on extensively in 
these lands. 

Many Latin American nations pos- 
sess abundant mineral wealth. In 
Brazil and Venezuela are vast de- 
posits of iron ore, hardly touched as 
yet. Oil derricks dot the landscape 
in parts of Venezuela and Colombia. 
Chile and Peru have rich copper mines, 
while Bolivia has large supplies of 
tin. Abundant deposits of bauxite— 
the raw material for making alumi- 
num—are found in lands bordering 
the Caribbean Sea. Gold, silver, anti- 
mony, lead, and zine are also found in 
Latin America. 


To what extent do these nations 
sell to us and buy from us? 


A prosperous flow of trade goes on 
all the time between the Latin Ameri- 
can republics and the United States. 
Last year about 35 per cent of our 
total purchases abroad were made in 
Latin America. That region, in turn, 
made about one half of its total pur- 
chases of foreign goods in the United 
States. 


Latin America supplied us in the 
neighborhood of 95 per cent of all 
our coffee, and 85 per cent of our 
cane sugar. In addition, it provided 
us with almost 90 per cent of the oil 
and petroleum products we bought 
from other lands, nearly 25 per cent 
of the metals we purchased abroad, and 
close to half of the wool we bought 
from foreign countries. (Paper is 
the only one of our six leading im- 
ports which Latin America does not 
furnish us in large part.) 

The freighters that bring coffee, 
sugar, wool, and other products to 
U. S. ports do not go back empty. 
They carry valuable cargoes of farm 
machinery, automobiles, other iron and 
steel products, cloth, and chemicals. 
In 1950, approximately 25 per cent 
of the total goods we sold 
went to Latin America. 

U. S. trade is especially large with 
these six countries: Mexico, Cuba, 
Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, and Ven- 
ezuela. We purchase more from Bra- 
zil than from any of the other Latin 
American countries, while the biggest 
customer for U. S. goods among these 
nations is our next-door neighbor, 
Mexico. 


abroad 


To what extent do these nations sell 
to and buy from Europe? 


With the postwar recovery in Eu- 
rope, there has been an increase in 
trade between that continent and 
Latin America. Sizable quantities of 
meat, sugar, and wool go to Europe 
in return for various kinds of manu- 
factured goods. 

No over-all figures 
available, but indications are that 
trade between Europe and Latin 
America, though on the upswing, does 
not equal in volume the trade carried 
on between Latin America and the 
United States. The U. S. has taken 
over a considerable part of the trade 
which was once practically monopo- 
lized by Europe. 


for 1950 are 


What steps are being taken to de- 
(Continued on page 2) 
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HODGE FROM THREE LIONS 
Machine-shop students in Honduras 


Latin America 


(Continued from page 1) 


velop Latin American resources fur- 
ther? 


Probably no part of the globe is 
today undergoing more rapid develop- 
ment than is Latin America. Tre- 
mendous changes are taking place. In 
the last 10 years the introduction of 
machinery and modern industrial 
methods has done more to develop the 
resources of this vast area than was 
accomplished in the entire preceding 
century. 

Dozens of examples of economic de- 
velopment could be mentioned. Both 
Mexico and Brazil are in the midst 
of huge, river-development projects. 
Dams, power plants, and irrigation 
systems are going to bring improved 
conditions to hitherto backward areas. 

In Chile new railways have recently 
been built, and a gigantic new steel 
mill has just been completed. Two 
modern seaports have been constructed 
in Peru. Brazil has in operation a 
new steel mill which will compare 
favorably in size with almost any in 
the United States. Light industries 
are springing up all through Latin 
America. 

Modern farm methods are making 
headway, too. The increasing use of 
agricultural machinery is bringing 
about a bigger crop output. Millions 
of Latin Americans still farm as their 
ancestors have done for hundreds of 
years, but the old ways are gradually 
giving way to modern tools and 
equipment. 

The United States is playing a note- 
worthy role in the development of 
Latin America’s resources. For sev- 
eral years the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, a govern- 
ment agency, has been quietly fur- 
nishing technical aid of various kinds 
to the region. The Institute’s work 
has now been incorporated in the 


GALLOWAY 


A knitting mill in Uruguay 


UNITED NATIONS 


A Latin American secretary 


Point Four program for aid to under- 
developed lands. If the Point Four 
project is expanded in the months 
ahead, Latin America will very likely 
be one of the chief areas to benefit. 
Many private U. S. companies are 
also playing major parts in the eco- 
nomic development of Latin America. 
They have constructed big plants, and 
are helping to develop the region’s re- 
sources. One example is the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company which is now de- 
veloping iron mines in Venezuela. 
These mines are expected to supply 
great quantities of iron ore for hemi- 
sphere development and defense. 


What are the biggest handicaps to 
further economic development in Latin 
America? 


The future looks bright for Latin 
America, but there are unquestionably 
big obstacles that must still be over- 
come. For example, it is estimated 
that half of the people of this region 
cannot read or write. In some coun- 
tries the percentage runs substantially 
higher than 50 per cent. This situa- 
tion holds up progress along political, 
social, economic, scientific, and other 
lines. 

The prevalence of disease is another 
stumbling block. Though malaria is 
better controlled than ever before, it 
is still a big killer in parts of Latin 
America. Typhoid fever, tubercu- 
losis, and other diseases cause many 
deaths. Good medical care is gener- 
ally available in the cities, but is lack- 
ing in most of the rural areas. 

Scarcity of transportaticn facili- 
ties is another handicap. While Ar- 
gentina and Chile have good rail sys- 
tems, many other countries have few 
lines. River and coastwise steamers 
have to be used a great deal in the 
northern part of South America where 
there are great jungles, swamps, and 
mountains. The few roads are often 
extremely poor by U. S. standards. 

Another serious handicap to the de- 
velopment of a sound economy is the 
tendency of some countries to depend 


Stopping for a drink in Mexico 


ACME 
Picking cocoa beans in Guatemala 
almost entirely on one product for 
the nation’s welfare. Thus, Vene- 
zuela’s prosperity is based mainly on 
oil, Cuba’s welfare is largely depend- 
ent on the sugar industry, and Uru- 
guay’s economy is tied to cattle rais- 
ing. 

So long as there are ample markets 
for these products the nations which 
produce them prosper. If demand 
falls, however, depression is bound 
to follow. 

The Latin American nations are 
trying to break away from the danger- 
ous “one product” economy. They 
are varying their crops more than 
they have in the past, and they, are 
establishing new industries. They are 
taking steps, too, to curb disease and 
to raise educational standards. The 
increasing use of the airplane is help- 
ing to solve the transportation prob- 
lem. But much additional progress 
will have to be made in meeting these 
basic problems if Latin America is to 
realize fully the bright future that 
seems to be in store for it. 


What are the political trends in 
Latin America? 


Immediately after the war, Com- 
munists did their best to get a toehold 
in Latin America. In some cases 
they made considerable headway. The 
tide has turned today, however, and 
there is now little immediate danger 
of serious Communist uprisings within 
the Latin American countries. Sev- 
eral of these iands, including Brazil, 
Chile, and Venezuela, have outlawed 
the Communist Party. About the only 
country where Communists still seem 
to retain some strength is Guatemala. 

U. S. officials are pleased that Latin 
American nations have dealt so effec- 
tively with Communists, but some of 
our leaders are disturbed that dic- 
tators are still in control of a number 
of governments—for example, in Nica- 
ragua and Peru. In these and certain 
other South and Central American na- 
tions, democratic rights are often ig- 
nored by strong-willed leaders. 


r 


coffee beans in Brazil 


UNITED FRUIT 


A doctor at work in Nicaragua 
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One such leader is President Juan 
Peron of Argentina. He has used 
undemocratic methods on a number 
of occasions. In recent months, he 
has made the newspapers knuckle un- 
der to him. He has put La Prensa, 
an influential Buenos Aires paper 
which frequentiy criticized him, under 
government control. This action has 
resulted in considerable controversy 
in the United States. 

One point of view on the question 
is this: “We should not meddle in 
the national affairs of Argentina or 
any other nation. If the people of 
that country don’t like what their 
government is doing, they should take 
appropriate action. We resent it 
when other nations criticize our way of 
doing things, so we should not inter- 
fere with the national affairs of other 
countries. Every time we have done 
this in the past, more harm than good 
has resulted. We shouldn’t make the 
same mistake again. Our _ govern- 
ment should maintain friendly rela- 
tions with Argentina or any other 
country so long as it does not threaten 
to provoke war.” 

In reply to this point of view, it is 
argued: ‘“Peron’s action in curtailing 
a free press is a flagrant violation of 
democratic principles. As a member 
of the Organization of American 
States and a world leader of the demo- 
crtic nations, we would be cowardly 
and negligent not to condemn the ac- 
tion of the Argentine leader. If he 
establishes a strong dictatorship in 
Argentina, he will be a serious threat 
to peace in this hemisphere.” 

Another disturbing factor in the po- 
litical picture in Latin America is 
the frequency with which revolutions 
have taken place there. For years 
there has been widespread political 
unrest. Since World War II alone, 
governments have been overthrown 
by force in close to a dozen lands. 

The explanation for political insta- 
bility and the rise of dictatorships 
in certain countries may be found in 

(Concluded on page 3) 
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the history of the region. For many 
years the population was made up al- 
most entirely of a small, rul- 
ing group and masses of il- 
literate, poverty-stricken people. 

There was constant rivalry 
members of the small, wealthy 
group, with undemocratic 
“strong men” contending for control 
of the government. with 
achieving power and keeping it, they 
had little or no regard for the welfare 
of the great the people. 
Frequent conflict took place. 

As time has passed, a small but 
growing middle class has come into 
existence. Its people are well enough 
educated to insist on more political 
power for themselves and for the rank- 
and-file. They have been challenging 
the dictatorial leadership of the 
wealthy ruling groups. 

During this period of change, there 
is a great deal of political unrest and 
a struggle for power. As the middle 
continues to grow in Latin 
America, however, the governments 
of the various lands will become more 
democratic and stable. In the U. S. 
and other countries where democracy 
has succeeded, there has been a large, 
well-informed middle class between 
the small groups of the extremely rich 
and the extremely poor. 
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Wide wor 
CHILE’S President Gabriel Gonzalez- 
Videla (left) and Getulio Vargas, Presi- 
dent of Brazil. 
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ARGENTINA’S President and _ his 


—Juan and Eva Peron 


What are the relationships between 
the United States and Latin America? 


For many years the nations of Latin 
America looked upon the U. S. with 
suspicion. The reason was that our 
government, on occasions, felt it neces- 
sary to send troops into certain Cen- 
tral American lands for the purpose 
of establishing order and protecting 
U. S. interests in these countries. 
Most Latin Americans resented 
action. They accused 
to dominate the whole hemisphere. 
Since the early 1930’s, we have not 
sent any troops into Central America 
and have pursued a “Good Neighbor 
Policy” to convince the Latin Ameri- 
cans that we want to cooperate with 
them, not dominate them. Their dis- 
trust of us has largely disappeared, 
though Communists still try to fan 
its dying flames. 

During World War II, the Latin 
American nations lined up with us, 
but it was only in the closing stage 


our 
us of trying 


THIS IS A SECTION of the Pan 
completed. Increasing numbers of U. 
Mexico and Central America. 


of the war that Argentina joined the 
Allies. 

In the present world crisis, practi- 
cally all the Latin American nations 
are solidly anti-Communist. This fact 
makes it especially important that we 
think over carefully what attitude we 
assume toward these lands, even 
though we may not approve the 
tions of certain of their governments. 

As we have already indicated, there 
are firm trade ties between the United 
States and Latin America. At the 
same time, a number of our southern 
neighbors feel that we have not helped 
them economically in the postwar pe- 
They 
point out that we have given a great 
deal of to the European 
nations but have given little to Latin 
America. 

We have 


ac- 


riod as much as we should have. 


assistance 


military ties with 
many of the Latin American nations. 
We have sold many of them arms 
and have permitted their military 
leaders to get valuable training in 
this country. 

All in all, relations with most 
of the Latin American lands are very 
good. We do not 
everything, but on big issues we are 
in substantial agreement. 


close 


our 


see eye to eye on 


Who are some of the better known 
leaders of Latin America? 


The President of Brazil is Getulio 
Vargas. After Vargas first came to 
power in 1930 by force, he ran the 
country dictatorially until 1945, when 
he was overthrown. He became Presi- 
dent again in a free election last fall. 
He has shown friendship toward the 
United States, and has pledged that 
his country will stick with us against 
an aggressor. 

Juan Peron is head of the Argentine 
government. A military man, he has 
the backing of the army. He is run- 
ning again for President in an elec- 
tion to be held early next year. In 
the effort to assure his victory at the 
polls, he has been muzzling news- 
papermen and others who oppose him. 
His wife, Eva, is running for Vice 
President. She is a very ambitious 
person and already has great influ- 
ence in her country’s government. 

Miguel Aleman has been President 
of Mexico since 1946. He has done 
much to modernize his country. He 
was the first Mexican President to 
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United 


Chile is Gabriel 
headed his 
1946 and 
has taken vigorous steps to curb Com- 
munists. He visited Washington last 
year for the celebration of Pan 
American Day. 


has 
since 
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“The boss says that when he was a boy 
on the farm they had a mule that was 
jus st like one of the family.’ 

“Yes, and I know which one.” 
* 

“Only a fool is certain about 
thing,” declares a college professor. 
you certain about that, professor?” 

* 

The best way to keep a body from be- 
coming a busybody is to keep a body busy. 
* 

_Women, declares a Washington femi- 
nist, will be managing the affairs of the 
nation by 1960. And—er—what are they 
doing now? 


any- 
“Are 


* 


We wonder if some of the 
write so confidently of what the world 
will be like by the year 2,000 could tell 
us what it will be like six months from 
now. 


authors who 


* 


“T have,” said the diplomat, 
tary in whose secrecy I can trust abso- 
lutely. In the first place, she does not 
understand what I dictate, and in the 
second place, she forgets what she has 
written.” 


“a secre- 
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Candidate: 
low citizens, 
lehened in your 
ability.’ 

Heckler: “We know it. 
want someone with more 


fel- 
constantly 
best of my 


“I want to assure you, 
that I have 
behalf to the 


That’s why we 
ability.’ 

















“I'd be glad to pay you what you ‘re 
worth, but it’s agai the mi 
wage law.” 
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total foreign went t America 


last year? 


salt 


5. Give examples of the industrial de- 
velopment projects that are now being 
carried forward in Latin America. How 
is the United States helping with these 
projects? 

6. List several of the 
which our southern ne 


major 
ighbors 


handicap 
face 

7. In general, ho 
the Communists 
America? 

8. What are the objections to 
tine President Peron’s regime? 

9. Present the two main viewpoints as 
to what our nation’s attitude should 
toward Peron’s government. 

10. Why has it been easy for dictator- 
ships to develop in numerous Latin 
American countries? 

11. For what main purpose did the 
foreign ministers of the American re- 
publics meet in Washington? 

12. Who are Getulio Vargas and Mi- 
guel Aleman? 


w much headway have 
been making in Latin 


Argen- 


be 


Discussion 


1. Do you believe 
States should take 
ing the Latin 


that the United 
an active part in help- 
American countries to de- 
velop their resources? If so, should we 
do the job mainly through our govern- 
ment or through private enterprise? Ex- 
plain your position. 

2. In your opinion, should the 
States government officially take 
against the undemocratic 
Argentina’s President 
it refuse to 
situation. 


United 
a stand 
policies of 
Peron, or should 
interfere in the Argentine 
Give reasons for your answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What step has the 
ment taken in the 
strikes and labor 


2. According to an article in This 


Week, what is one good method of deal- 
ing with juvenile crime? 

3. Explain the lend-lease dispute be- 
tween Russia and the United States. 

4. Tell the main involved in 
the Australian election this month. 

5. How, in addition to his 
vestigating work, has Senator 
fauver distinguished himself? 

6. What do most scientists think about 
Argentina’s claim of having discovered 
a cheap and easy way of developing 
atomic energy? 

7. In what sport has Grosse 
High School made an excellent record? 

8. Describe the new effort being made 
by the government to halt inflation, and 
what additional action is recommended 
by certain observers? 


French govern- 
effort to prevent 
discontent? 
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Pronunciations 


Juan Peron—hwahn pé-rawn’ 

Getulio Vargas—zhé-t0o'lyoo vahr’gus 

Miguel Aleman—mé-gél’ ah-lé-mahn’ 

Gabriel Gonzalez - Videla gah-bré-él’ 
gone-sah'lés vé-dé'lah 


(Lack of space prevents us from giv- 
ing pronunciations of the numerous geo- 
graphical names used in this issue. rac- 
tically all of them can be found in the 
gazetteer of a standard dictionary.) 
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Argentina 


Area: 1,073,000 sq. mi. About 4 
the size of continental U. S. 

Population: 18,000,000—97 per cent 
European descent (Italian and Span- 
ish particularly), 3 per cent Indian 
and other. 

Leading cities: Buenos Aires, 
3,000,000 (capital and port) ; Rosario, 
465,000; Cordoba, 352,000. 

Leading products: Wheat, 
beef, wool, cotton, tea. 

Trade with U. S.: Sells us—wool, 
meats, leather, furs. Buys—machin- 
ery, chemicals, steel, other metals. 

Illiteracy: 7 to 10 per cent. 

Geographic features: Most of the 
country is a rolling, fertile plain. On 
western border are towering Andes; 
in the north are swampy, wooded 
areas. In far south is bleak, stormy 
region. Temperatures, except in far 
south and mountains, are moderate. 

Government: President elected by 
people, but he curbs press and other 
civil liberties, and has legislature com- 
pletely under his thumb. 

History: Discovered in the early 
1500’s by Spanish . explorers, who 
found uncivilized bands of nomadic 
Indian hunters occupying the region. 
Developed under Spanish exploration 
and rule. Declared independence in 
1816. 


corn, 


Bolivia 

Area: 416,000 sq. mi. 
times as large as Texas. 

Population: 4,000,000—52 per cent 
Indian, 28 per cent mestizo, 13 per 
cent white, 7 per cent unspecified. 

Leading cities: La Paz, 320,000 (ac- 
tual center of government); Cocha- 
bamba, 83,000; Oruro, 50,000; Sucre, 
35,000 (legal capital). 

Leading products: Tin, silver, lead, 
copper, other metals. 

Trade with U. S.: Sells us—tin, 
lead, copper, other metals. Buys— 
machinery, textile goods, chemicals. 

Illiteracy: More than 80 per cent. 

Geographic features: Landlocked 
Bolivia has a low, rainy jungle in 
northern and eastern parts. In west 
and south, covering about 40 per cent 
of nation, are high mountains and a 
high plateau. Temperatures on pla- 
teau, where most people live, are mod- 
erate. 

Government: Country holds elec- 
tions, but less than 3 per cent of 
population voted in 1947. Small group 
actually controls nation. 

History: Home of Indian civiliza- 
tions in ancient times. Was part of 
the Inca Empire when Spanish in- 
vaders arrived during early 1500's. 
Remained under Spanish rule for 
about three centuries, and won inde- 
pendence in 1825. 


About 1%4 


Brazil 


Area: 3,276,000 sq. mi. About 10 
per cent larger than continental U. S. 

Population ; 52,000,000—63 per cent 
white, 21 per cent mestizo, 14 per cent 
Negro, 2 per cent Indian. 

Leading cities: Rio de Janeiro, 
2,130,000 (capital and chief port); 
Sao Paulo, 1,514,000; Pernambuco, 
398,000 (port). 

Leading products: Coffee, 
beans, cocoa, rice, cotton. 

Trade with U. S.: Sells us—coffee, 
cocoa, tea. Buys—-automobiles, elec- 
trical and other machinery, chemicals. 

Illiteracy: 57 per cent. 

Geographic features: Two great 
river basins—the Amazon in central 
Brazil and the Plata in the south— 
are country’s distinguishing geo- 


castor 


graphic characteristics. Between them 
is a plateau, cut by low mountains. 
On this plateau and along the coastal 
plain live 90 per cent of the people. 

Government: Now holds free elec- 
tions, and appears to be making real 
democratic progress. 

History: Inhabited by uncivilized 
Indians before the coming of the white 
man. Portuguese landed in 1500, and 
began colonizing the area within the 
next 50 years. Independence declared 
in 1822, 


Chile 


Area: 286,000 sq. mi. A little larger 
than Texas. 

Population: 5,677,000—30 per cent 
white, 65 per cent mestizo, 5 per cent 
Indian. 

Leading cities: Santiago, 1,162,000 
(capital) ; Valparaiso, 183,000 (port) ; 
Vina del. Mar, 98,000. 

Leading products: Copper, nitrates, 
iodine, coal, iron ore. 

Trade with U. S.: Sells us—copper, 
nitrates, iron. Buys—machinery, steel, 
textiles, chemicals. 

Illiteracy: 23 per cent. 

Geographic features: Long, nar- 
row Chile is largely taken up by the 
towering Andes. In north is the Ata- 
cama Desert. In central part of the 
country is a fertile valley, 700 miles 
long. Most Chileans live in this valley 
and along the coast. To the south 
are low mountains covered by exten- 
sive forests. Southernmost part of 
the country is occupied by islands. 

Government : Has free elections and 
is democratic. 

History: Indian empire of the Incas 
extended into northern Chile. Also 
living in part of Chile’s present area 
was the Araucanian tribe of brave 
warriors. Spanish conquest began ih 
the 1530’s. National government 
formed in 1810; independence pro 
claimed in 1818. 


Colombia 


Area: 444,000 sq. mi. A little larger 
than Texas, Arkansas, and New Mex- 
ico combined. 

Population: 11,000,000—68 per cent 
mestizo, 20 per cent white, 7 per cent 
Indian, 5 per cent Negro. 

Leading cities: Bogota, 544,000 
(capital) ; Medellin, 265,000; Barran- 
quilla, 255,000 (port). 

Leading products: Petroleum, cof- 
fee, cattle, textiles, platinum. 

Trade with U. S.: Sells us—coffee, 
petroleum, bananas, other fruits. 
Buys—machinery, textiles, chemicals. 

Illiteracy: 44 per cent. 

Geographic features: Three ranges 
of Andes run through western third 
of Colombia. Eastern two thirds cov- 
ered by low plain, drained by tribu- 
taries of Amazon and Orinoco rivers. 
Most people live in northern and west- 
ern highlands. Uncivilized Indians 
live in lowlands. 

Government: President holds full 
power in government. Was _ unop- 
posed in last election because op- 
ponents claimed election would be un- 
fair. 

History: Was home of ancient civi- 
lization of Chibcha Indians. Spanish 
conquest began about 1500. Inde- 
pendence was declared in 1810, but not 
until 1824 did Spain give up efforts 
to hold territory. Became part of a 
union called Greater Colombia, which 
broke up about 1830. 


Costa Rica 


Area: 23,000 sq. mi. A little more 
than half the size of Pennsylvania. 
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Population: 850,000—97 per cent 
white and mestizo, 2 per cent Negro, 
1 per cent Indian. 

Leading city: 
(capital). 

Leading products: Coffee, bananas, 
abaca fiber, cocoa, gold. 

Trade with U. S.: Sells us—coffee, 
cocoa, bananas, other fruits. Buys— 
textiles, machinery, chemicals. 

Illiteracy: 15 per cent. 

Geographic features: Mountains in 
western Costa Rica rise to 12,000 feet, 
but main part of country is the cen- 
tral plateau. Mountains and plateau 
drop sharply to the sea so there is 
little coastal plain on either side of 
the country. Altitude gives Costa 
Rica a pleasant climate. 

Government: Has a long tradition 
of democracy, which was broken in 
1948 when revolutionaries refused to 
accept elected president. However, 
army restored order and the presi- 
dent was seated. 

History: Visited in 1502 by Colum- 
bus, who found partly civilized Indian 
farmers. Spanish conquest and colo- 
nization began shortly afterward. 
Freedom from Spain achieved in 1821. 
Costa Rica soon became part of the 
short-lived Mexican Empire, and later 
belonged to a Central American 
Union—also short-lived. Separate and 
independent since 1838. 


San Jose, 94,000 


Cuba 


Area: 44,000 sq. mi. 
than Tennessee. 

Population: 5,500,000—75 per cent 
white and mulatto, 24 per cent Negro, 
1 per cent Mongoloid. 

Leading cities: Havana, 660,000 
(capital) ; Santiago de Cuba, 152,000 
(seaport) ; Camaguey, 87,000. 

Leading products: Sugar, molasses, 
tobacco, coffee, cocoa. 

Trade with U. S.: Sells us—sugar, 
tobacco, fruits. Buys—steel, other 
metals, petroleum, machinery. 

Illiteracy : 22 per cent. 

Geographic features: Forested 
mountains cover a fourth of the long, 
narrow island. Rest of the country 
is gently rolling. Coral reefs lie along 
the coasts, which have many fine 
harbors. 

Government: Has free elections; 
increasingly democratic. 

History: Home of primitive Indians 
when discovered by Columbus in 1492. 
Spain took control of the island and 
held it until 1898—year of Spanish- 
American War. Cuba was governed 
by the U. S. until 1902, when an in- 
dependent republic was set up. 


A little larger 


Dominican Republic 


Area; 19,000 sq. mi. About size 
of New Hampshire and Vermont com- 
bined. 

Population: 2,125,000—70 per cent 
mestizo and mulatto, 15 per cent white, 
15 per cent Negro. 

Leading cities: Ciudad Trujillo, 
152,000 (capital); Santiago de los 
Caballeros, 64,000; San Pedro de 
Macoris, 25,000 (port). 

Leading products: Sugar, coffee, to- 
bacco, cocoa, bananas. 

Trade with U. S.: Sells us—cocoa, 
coffee, sugar. Buys—steel, machinery, 
petroleum. 

Illiteracy : 87 per cent. 
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Geographic features: Occupies two 
thirds of island of Hispaniola. Four 
mountain ranges, separated by rich, 
well-watered valleys, cover much of 
country. Southwestern area is semi- 
arid. 

Government: Army general, as 
president, holds full governing pow- 
ers, but is improving. people’s living 
standards. 

History: Contained primitive In- 
dian settlements when discovered by 
Columbus in 1492. Had troubled co- 
lonial history, under flags of Spain, 
France, and near-by Haiti. Gained 
independence in 1844, but was again 
placed under Spanish rule for a short 
time during the 1860’s. 


Ecuador 


Area: 116,000 sq. mi. A little larger 
than Arizona. 

Pepulation: 3,000,000—60 per cent 
Indian, 25 per cent mestizo, 15 per 
cent white. 

Leading cities : Quito, 200,000 (capi- 
tal) ; Guayaquil, 212,000 (chief port) ; 
Cuenca, 58,000. 

Leading products: Cocoa, rice, cof- 
fee, tobacco, cotton. 

Trade with U. S.: Sells us—cocoa, 
coffee, tea. Buys—machinery, chemi- 
cals, textiles, steel. 

Illiteracy: 60 per cent. 

Geographic features: Low coastal 
plains along Pacific Ocean have hot, 
rainy climate. In center is Andean 
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DRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN € 
plateau, cut by high mountains. Here, 
altitude makes the climate pleasant. 
In east, the land slopes to become part 
of Amazon basin. 

Government: Holds elections, 
is making democratic progress. 

History: Under the Inca Empire be- 
fore arrival of Spanish invaders. 
Ruled by Spain for nearly 300 years, 
beginning in early 1500’s. In union 
with Colombia and Venezuela for a 
while after the Spaniards were driven 
out. Became separate and independ- 
ent in 1830. 


and 


El Salvador 


Area: 13,000 sq. mi. A little larger 
than Delaware and Maryland com- 
bined. 

Population: 1,187,000—78 per cent 
mestizo, 11 per cent Indian, 11 per 
cent white. 

Leading cities: San Salvador, 132,- 
000 (capital); Santa Ana, 104,000; 
Neuva San Salvador, 39,000. 

Leading products: Coffee, 
gold, silver, balsam. 

Trade with U. S.: Sells us—cocoa, 
coffee, tea. Buys—machinery, tex- 
tiles, chemicals. 

Illiteracy: 73 per cent. 

Geographic features: Hot coastal 
plain about 15 miles wide lies along 
Pacific. Inland is a plateau cut by 
mountains. This area and a river 
valley in the north have a mild, 
pleasant climate. 


sugar, 


President is elected, 


but government controls election ma- 


Government 


chinery. President in power is liberal, 
improving living conditions. 

History: Spanish explorers and set- 
tlers, who arrived in the 1520's, had 
trouble with primitive Indian tribes. 
Spain ruled El] Salvador until 1821. 
Country then belonged to Mexico and 
later to the Central American Union. 
This union was practically ended in 
1838, and El] Salvador afterward be- 
came separate and independent. 


Guatemala 

Area: 42,000 sq. mi. 
of Tennessee. 
Population: 


About the size 


2,787,000—60 per cent 
Indian, 5 per cent white, 35 per cent 
mixed and other. 

Leading Guatemala City, 
225,000 (capital); Quezaltenango, 
34,000; Puerto Barrios, 16,000 (chief 
Atlantic port). 

Leading products 


cities: 


Coffee, bananas, 
chicle, mahogany, lead. 

Trade with U. S.: Sells us 
coffee, fruits, chicle. Buys 
ery, textiles, chemicals. 

Illiteracy 


cocoa, 
machin- 


65 per cent. 
Geographic features: Mountains, 
covering western and southern parts 
of the country, drop rather sharply 
to Pacific coastal plain and slope more 
gradually to the Caribbean. In north 
is a uncultivated plain. 
Most of the population lives in west- 
ern highlands. 

Government: 


broad, low, 


Government controls 
election machinery. Communism ap- 
pears to be stronger in Guatemala 
than in any of the other Latin Ameri- 
can countries. 

History: Once part of the territory 
of ancient Maya Indian civilization. 
Spaniards took possession in 1520’s, 
and ruled until 1821. After 1821, 
the region belonged for a while to 
the Mexican Empire, then to Central 
American Union. This union was 
practically ended in 1838, and Guate- 
mala became separate and independ- 
ent. 


Haiti 

Area: 10,000 sq. mi. 
than Maryland. 

Population: 3,100,000—95 per cent 
Negro, 5 per cent mulatto. 

Leading cities: Port-au-Prince, 125,- 
000 (capital, chief port); Gonaives, 
20,000; Cap Haitien, 15,000 (port). 

Leading products ; Coffee, sisal fiber, 
sugar, cotton, bananas. 

Trade with U. S.: Sells us—cocoa, 
coffee, tea, textile fibers. Buys—tex- 
tiles, machinery, chemicals. 

Illiteracy: 92 per cent. 

Geographic features : Occupies west- 
ern third of Hispaniola, an island. 
There are three mountain ranges, run- 
ning from east to west and separated 
by broad valleys. Forests cover the 
mountains and rich soil is found in the 
valleys. Most people live in the plain 
that surrounds Port-au-Prince. 

Government : Has free elections and 
is comparatively democratic. 

History: On island of Hispaniola, 
which was discovered by Columbus in 
1492. Spanish settlers soon came and 
enslaved the primitive Indians. France 
obtained western part of island (now 
Haiti) in 1697. Independence pro- 
claimed in 1804. 


A little larger 


Honduras 


14,400 sq. mi. A little smaller 
than Pennsylvania. 
1,500,000 


Populat on 86 per cen 


mestizo; 10 per cent Indian; 2 per 
cent Negro, 2 per cent white. 

Leading cities: Tegucigalpa, 62,000 
(capital); San Pedro Sula, 24,000; 
La Ceiba, 13,000 (port). 

Leading products: Bananas, cattle, 
coffee, rice, sarsaparilla. 

Trade with U. S.: Sells us—fruits, 
coffee, tea. Buys—machinery, textiles, 
chemicals. 

Illiteracy; 66 per cent. 
Geographic features: Coastal plains 
along Caribbean are low and usually 
covered by jungles. Inland are moun- 
tains cut by high valleys. Most people 
live in the valleys. In highest sections 
of west are valuable forests and good 
pastures. 

Government: Has good democratic 
ranking in Latin America. 

History: Reached by Columbus in 
1502. Spanish found primitive In- 
dians in the region. Honduras 
under Spanish rule until 1821. 
for a short time to Mexican 
Empire, then to Central American 
Union. Became separate and 
pendent in 1838. 


was 
Be- 


longed 


inde- 


Mexico 


Area: 758,000 sq. mi. 
size of continental U. S. 

Population : 25,000,000—55 per cent 
mestizo, 29 per cent Indian, 15 per 
cent white, 1 per cent other. 

Leading cities: Mexico City, 1,972,- 
000 (capital); Guadalajara, 280,000; 
Monterrey, 251,000; Puebla, 159,000. 

Leading products: Minerals, petro- 
leum, live stock, coffee, cotton. 

Trade with U. S.: Sells us—lead, 
cocoa, copper. Buys—automobiles, 
other machinery, chemicals, steel. 

Illiteracy: 30 per cent. 

Geographic features: North is 
largely desert. A plateau, sloping up- 
ward from U. S. border, is rimmed on 
east and high mountains. 
Along the coasts are hot, humid low- 
lands. Most people live on the plateau, 
where climate is pleasant and rainfall 
is sufficient for crops. 

Government : Holds regular elections 
with extensive participation of voters. 
Compared with Latin America as a 
whole, the Mexican people seem to 
have a large measure of control over 
their government. 

History: Was land of ancient In- 
dian Civilization. Spain conquered the 
area in early 1500’s, and held it for 
about three centuries. Independence 
declared in 1810, and achieved in 
1821. Mexico was for a short time 
seat of an empire that extended into 
Central America. 


About Y the 


west by 


Nicaragua 


Area: 57,000 sq. mi. 
than Illinois. 

Population: 1,184,000—69 per cent 
mestizo, 17 per cent white, 9 per cent 
Negro, 5 per cent Indian. 

Leading cities: Managua, 147,000 
(capital); Leon, 53,000; Matagalpa, 
53,000. 

Leading products: Coffee, bananas, 
gold. 

Trade with U. S.: Sells us—cocoa, 
coffee, tea. Buys—machinery, textiles, 
chemicals. 

Illiteracy: 60 per cent. 

Geographic features: Along Carib- 
bean, is humid forested lowland ( Mos- 
quito Coast). On Pacific coast is an- 
other tropical lowland. In center is a 
highland, triangular in shape, with 


A little larger 


pleasant climate Most people 
on this plateau. 
led by di 


despite h 


Government R 
president who, 
has strengthened the oO 

History 
found 


named 


explorers 


Spanish 


Early 
Indian tribes, led by a chief 
Nicaragua. Area was 

Spanish rule until 1821 Was 
the Mexican Empire, 


belonged to Central American Union 


inder 
later 
a part of and 
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1838. 


Panama 


Area:+31,000 sq. mi. About size of 
South Carolina. 
Populat on 


mestizo, 13 


800,000—66 per cent 
per Negro, 11 
cent white, 10 per cent Indian. 
146,000 


54,- 


cent per 


Leading cities: Panama, 
(capital and chief port Colon, 
000 (port) ; Ciudad David, 14,000. 
Leading products: Bananas, cocoa, 
tobacco, abaca, rubber. 
Trade with U. S.: Sells us 
textile coffee Buys 


textiles, chemicals. 


fruits, 
fibers, machin- 
ery, 

Illiteracy: 35 per cent. 


Geographic features: Covered, in 
hills and 
fertile 


Along Caribbean coasts are low, 


large part, by forested low 


mountains separated by val- 
leys. 
swampy areas. Grasslands 
the 


mountains from coast to coast. 


lie along 
Pacific coasts. Three passes cut 
Pan- 
ama Canal was built through one of 
these. 

Government: Has strong president 
and little democracy in the past year. 

History: Home of primitive Indian 
tribes when Columbus landed in the 
1502. Under Spanish rule, 
served as for traders and ex- 
plorers. Obtained freedom from Spain 
and joined Colombia in 1821. Be- 
came separate and independent in 
1903. 


area in 


base 


Paraguay 

Area: 157,000 sq. mi. 
California. 

Population 
European and 
cent Indian. 

Leading cities: Asuncion, 130,000 
(capital) ; Villarrica, 31,000; Concep- 
cion, 16,000 (river port). 

Leading Cattle, cotton, 
rice, tobacco, quebracho tannic (used 
for tanning leather). 

Trade with U. S.: Sells us—vege- 
table dyes, tanning materials, meat. 
Buys—machinery, textiles, chemicals. 

Illiteracy: 60 per cent. 

Geographic features: Though Para- 
guay has no_ seacoast, navigable 
rivers connect it with sea. Has 
slightly hilly terrain covered with 
forests and grassy plains. In north- 
west and along some rivers, are 
swamps. Fertile soils, moderate tem- 
peratures, and adequate rainfall make 
country a rich farming area. 

Government: Has been governed by 
military law often in the past but 
current president, chosen in free elec- 
tions, is strongly democratic. 

History: Explored and placed under 
Spanish control in early 1500’s. 
Guarani Indians, whose language is 
still widely used, were living in the 
area when the white men came. Free- 
dom from Spanish rule achieved in 
1811. 


About size of 


2,000,000—97 
Indian 


per cent 
mixed, 3 per 


products 


Peru 


Area: 483,000 sq. mi. A little larger 
than Arizona, California, Nevada, and 
Oregon combined. 

(Concluded on page 7, column 1) 
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The Story of the Week 


ACME 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS from Dayton, Ohio, saw the United Nations at work 


on a trip to New York. 


arrang of the 





Australian Election 


On April 28 Australia will elect a 
new parliament. A _ special election 
is being held because of opposition in 
the Australian Senate to the program 
of Prime Minister Robert Menzies. 

Australia’s constitution provides 
that if the Senate twice rejects a bill 
sponsored by the prime minister, the 
latter may ask that parliament be 
dissolved and a new one elected. Such 
a development led to the calling of 
this month’s election. 

Mr. Menzies took office a little more 
than a year ago after an election in 
which he had the support of both the 
Liberal and Country, or conservative, 
parties. The Senate, though, is con- 
trolled now by the Labor Party, and 
this group has blocked much of 
Menzies’ program, including a bill to 
outlaw the Communist Party. 

Both Menzies’ supporters and Labor 
opponents have been campaigning 
hard—each hoping to elect enough 
lawmakers to obtain control of the na- 
tion’s new parliament. Two main 
issues are being discussed. The 
Menzies faction is stressing the Com- 
munist issue, while Laborites are criti- 
cizing the prime minister’s failure to 
halt rising prices. 


Senator Kefauver 


Millions of Americans credit Sena- 
tor Estes Kefauver with an excellent 
job as chairman of the committee 
which has been investigating nation- 
wide crime. He is credited with hav- 
ing performed a great service for the 
country by exposing huge crime syndi- 
cates and arousing public opinion. 

Because of his crime investigating 
work, he has received more publicity 
lately than almost any other senator. 
Yet his activities in Congress and 
elsewhere have made news long be- 
fore this. 

The present senator’s career in the 
federal legislature started in 1939 
when he was elected to the House of 
Representatives. During eight years 
in that body he became widely known 
for his efforts to modernize the fed- 
eral government’s machinery. 

Elected to the Senate in 1948, 
Kefauver continued his study of ways 
to improve the government. He also 
made headlines with an investigation 
of unlawful practices of certain large 
companies. 


They are shown in the UN bookstore as they looked at an 
b tions’ flags. 


The senatorial election in 1948 in 
Tennessee proved Kefauver to be a 
fighter. For years, a political leader, 
Edward Crump, had exerted great 
power in Tennessee. Kefauver is one 
of the few men to have successfully 
opposed Crump. He won after a bit- 
ter campaign which resulted in 
Crump’s losing much of his power. 

A native of Madisonville, Tennessee, 
he was graduated from the University 
of Tennessee and the Yale Law School. 


Preventing Crime 


Juvenile delinquents are a luxury 
this country can no longer afford. This 
is the statement of Howard Whitman 
in an article in This Week magazine. 
He points out that it is doubly im- 
portant for our country to solve the 
youth crime problem at this time of 
national emergency, and he suggests 
a way to do it. 

Whitman says that boys who other- 
wise might be tempted to be dishonest 
can be turned away from crime if 
they are taught a career. He de- 
scribed a “boys club” project in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, where this theory 
has been put into practice with ex- 
cellent results. Boys who are “at 
loose ends” and, through idleness, 
might drift into criminal associations 
are kept busy and happy learning 
trades in the Providence club. 

The boys work in machine shops, 
and with wood; they do electrical and 
art work, and participate in numerous 
other trades. Once they have decided 
on the particular craft they like, the 
club director helps them get their first 
regular job. 


Draft Deferment 


The nation is studying and debating 
the Truman Administration’s draft- 
deferment program for college stu- 
dents. According to present plans the 
following college students will be de- 
ferred: (a) Freshmen in the upper 
half of their class; (b) sophomores in 
the upper two thirds; (c) juniors in 
the upper three fourths. 

Students who graduate from high 
school this year and are accepted by 
colleges will be permitted to attend 
if they get a grade of 70 or better on 
special tests to be given early this sum- 
mer. Furthermore, college students 
who do not rank high enough in their 
classes to qualify for deferment may 


take tests. If they pass with suffi- 
ciently good grades, they may continue 
their college work. 

Unless Congress disapproves this 
program, it will probably go into effect, 
although Selective Service officials will 
undoubtedly change it from time to 
time. 

Opponents of the plan say it is a 
bad mistake to keep all the students 
who have any academic ability at all 
out of the armed forces. They contend 
that this policy will weaken our mili- 
tary effort. 

Supporters reply that all these 
young men will be available for mili- 
tary service just as soon as they com- 
plete their college work, and that the 
nation will be stronger in the long run 
if it permits them to finish their col- 
lege educations. 


Tennis at Grosse Pointe 


One of the most spectacular records 
in interscholastic sport has been 
turned in by the Grosse Pointe (Mich- 
igan) High School tennis team over 
the past 10 years. During that time 
it has won 116 matches and been de- 
feated but once. Before losing, it 
won 69 matches in a row, and the 
present winning streak stands at 46. 

The fine tennis record of Grosse 
Pointe may be attributed to the fact 
that the school seeks to promote inter- 
est in this sport and it provides good 
coaching. Larry Westerville, a for- 
mer star player at Kalamazoo College, 
launched the team on its winning 
streak. In 1947 Merlin Schultz, who 
played at Michigan State Normal, 
succeeded Westerville as coach. His 
teams have never lost a match. 

The success of the tennis team has 
filled the trophy case with cups and 
awards, and has stimulated ever-in- 
creasing interest in the game among 
Grosse Pointe students. It is not 
unusual to have 80 to 100 students 
try out for the 10-man team. 


Argentina and the Atom 


Since President Peron of Argentina 
made his spectacular announcement 
that his country had developed a sim- 
ple and cheap method of harnessing 
atomic energy for industrial and mili- 
tary purposes, a number of scientists 
have expressed their skepticism. They 
say it is remotely possible, but very 
unlikely, that the Argentine scientists 


ACME 
AN EXPERIMENTAL TV portable trans- 
mitter developed at RCA _ laboratories. 
It will permit the televising of spot news 
from out-of-the-way places and_ will 
eliminate the need for having the usual 
truck, camera, and heavy cables at the 
scene to be televised. 


have hit on some startling discovery 
that our country, with its vast scien- 
tific facilities, has overlooked. 

tightly or wrongly, the general 
feeling is that President Peron wanted 
to put Argentina in a strong and in- 
fluential position at the conference of 
21 American republics, held in our 
nation’s capital. Also, it is believed, 
he hoped his announcement might 
frighten his foreign critics so that 
they would stop attacking his actions 
in curbing freedom of the press in 
Argentina. 


Russian Lend-Lease 


The United States is trying, so far 
without success, to persuade the So- 
viet Union to repay her indebtedness 
for lend-lease goods which we turned 
over to Russia during World War II. 
The total value of the war material 
we made available to Russia amounted 
to nearly 11 billion dollars. Delegates 
of our government have met with Rus- 
sian representatives in an effort to 
arrange a settlement, but the Soviet 
officials seem determined to come to 
no agreement. 

One of the more important items in 
Russia’s lend-lease account concerns 
some 670 naval and merchant marine 
vessels we lent her. In the course of 
recent negotiations, the U. S. de- 
manded that the Soviet Union return 
them, but the answer was “No.” 

Russia refused on the grounds that 
this country had offered to sell the 
ships to her and that we later with- 
drew the offer. This we had no right 
to do, Russia contends. Our delegates 
declare that the offer was only a con- 
ditional one, depending on a speedy 
settlement of the whole lend-lease ac- 
count. 


Combating High Prices 


Economic Stabilizer Eric Johnston 
has started a publicity campaign to 
make Americans aware of the danger 
of inflation, and to urge them to do 
something about it. The publicity 
drive takes the form of radio speeches 
by Johnston and other officials. The 
talks are aimed directly at selfish in- 
terests within business, labor, farm, 
and other groups which are stimulat- 
ing inflation and making it more diffi- 
cult to carry out the mobilization 
program. 

Mr. Johnston has appealed to busi- 
nessmen who have been making un- 
usually high profits to take a lesser 
return. He has told labor that it 
must be willing to do without some 
wage increases. He has warned farm- 
ers that “we simply cannot allow” 
agricultural prices to continue to surge 
upward. 

Administration officials are con- 
cerned about inflation for two reasons. 
Not only does it work an injustice to 
consumers, but to the government 
itself, as rearmament costs continue 
to rise. 

Since the outbreak of the Korean 
war, the cost of living in the U. S. 
has risen 8 per cent to a record high. 
Even after price controls were es- 
tablished January 15, prices contin- 
ued upward. Mr. Johnston estimates 
it will be mid-summer before it is pos- 
sible to stabilize prices. Meanwhile, 
he asks the whole population to join 
in curbing the inflation. 

Some observers insist that only if 
Congress passes strict new laws con- 
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trolling prices and wages can inflation 
be halted. 


French Troubles 


The French government is trying 
hard to solve economic difficulties that 
are playing into the hands of commu- 
nism. The cabinet recently voted wage 
raises in an effort to end labor unrest 
that has resulted in strikes and in 
widespread criticism of the nation’s 
government. 

France, like the United States, has 
suffered from inflation. For several 
years French workers have complained 
bitterly that their wages are too low 
to enable them to meet ever-increasing 
living costs. In the last six months, 
the problem has become increasingly 
acute, with prices rising faster and 
faster. 

The French Communist Party has 
made the most of this situation. One 
of France’s most powerful unions— 
the General Confederation of Labor— 
is Communist-controlled. Its members 
have been encouraged to strike, par- 
ticularly in vital industries, where la- 
bor tie-ups cause inconvenience or suf- 
fering to millions. 

Recently, for instance, “wildcat” or 
unauthorized strikes among railroad, 
bus, and subway workers nearly par- 
alyzed the nation’s whole transporta- 
tion system. Meanwhile, employes of 
gas and electric companies walked out 
on their jobs in Paris, and hundreds 
of thousands of Parisians suffered 
hardship or inconvenience as a result 
of the work stoppage. 





Facts About 
Latin America 











(Concluded from page 5) 


Population: 8,000,000—53 per cent 
white and mestizo, 46 per cent Indian, 
1 per cent other. 

Leading cities: 
tal) ; Arequipa, 95,000; 
(port). 

Leading 
petroleum. 

Trade with U. S.: 
copper, cotton. 
steel, foods. 

Illiteracy: 57 per cent. 

Geographic features: Narrow strip, 


Lima, 800,000 (capi- 
Callao, 86,000 
products: Cotton, sugar, 
Sells us-—lead, 
Buys—machinery, 


acme 


A KOREAN BOY gives a photographer from the United States a ride in Seoul. 
Ed Hoffman, the photographer, and other newsmen went into the city when the 


UN forces retook it last month. 


1,000 to 2,000 feet high, along Pacific 
contains most of the cities. Inland 
lie Andes mountains, with peaks that 
rise to 20,000 feet. In east, where 
some of Amazon’s tributaries origi- 
nate, tropical lowland covers half the 
country. 

Government: Limited elections; 
president normally rules with strong 
hand. 

History: Core of ancient and far- 
flung Inca Empire. Spaniards first 
visited area in 1520’s, and Francisco 
Pizzaro conquered it in 1530’s. Peru 
highly important Spanish col- 
Independence proclaimed in 1821. 


was a 
ony. 


Uruguay 


Area: 72,000 sq. mi. About size of 
Missouri and Delaware combined. 

Population: 2,500,000—86 per cent 
white, 12 per cent mestizo, 2 per cent 
Indian. 

Leading cities: 
(capital) ; 
48,000. 

Leading 
hides, wheat, wine. 

Trade with U. S. 
meat, hides. 
chemicals. 

Illiteracy 


Montevideo, 850,000 


Paysandu, 50,000; Salto, 


products: Wool, meat, 
Sells us—wool, 
Buys—machinery, steel, 
cent. 

Geographic features: In 


35 per 
the west 


acme 


PRESIDENT ALEMAN of Mexico, second from the right, recently threw the switch 
~ gave Mexico its first telephoto network. The network permits newspapers in 
five Mexican cities to receive photographs by wire from one another and from the 


United States. 


Uruguay is flat; in the north are low 
mountains with wooded valleys. Rest 
of country is gently rolling. Climate 
is mild, but rainfall is generally in- 
sufficient for farming. 

Government: Has free elections and 
is highly democratic. 

History: First Spanish 
arrived in 1516, and were destroyed 
by the savage Charrua Indians. Set- 
tlement was started by Portugal in 
1680. Spain got control in the 1700’s. 
Uruguay revolted against Spanish 
rule in 1811, and was afterward seized 
by Portugal. Independence declared 
in 1825, and achieved a short time 
later. 


explorers 


Venezuela 

Area: 352,000 sq. mi., 
size of Texas, 
cut, and New 
Population 


or about the 
New Mexico, Connecti- 
Hampshire combined. 
5,500,000—65 per cent 
mestizo, 20 per cent white, 8 per cent 
Negro, 7 per cent Indian. 

Leading 
(capital) ; 
quisimeto, 

Leading 


cities: Caracas, 343,000 
Maracaibo, 132,000; 
74,000. 

products: Petroleum, 
fee, cocoa, cattle, sugar. 

Trade with U. S.; Sells us—Petro- 
leum, coffee, Buys—machinery, 
meat and dairy products, textiles. 

Illiteracy: 57 per cent. 

Geographic features: In far west 
a lowland surrounds Lake Maracaibo. 
Along coast and through central west- 
ern section are mountain ranges. To 
east is basin of Orinoco River. South 
and east of this is high plateau. Low 
sections are hot and rainy. Higher 
parts are cool, or even cold, with mod- 
erate rainfall. 

Government: In 1948, army re- 
moved president; country since then 
governed by three-man military coun- 
cil. Free, democratic elections prom- 
ised this spring for naming a presi- 
dent. 

History: Reached by Columbus in 
1498. Early Spanish explorers found 
Indian villages built on stilts along 
the swampy shores of Lake Maracaibo. 
Region held by Spain until the 1800’s. 
Independence declared in 1811, and 
country was united with Colombia and 
Ecuador. In 1830, became a separate 
republic. 


Bar- 


cof- 


cocoa. 


Figures for area and population were 
supplied by each country’s Embassy in 
Washington, D. C. Illiteracy figures are 
based on the best estimates available. 
Official languages of all but two Latin 
American countries is Spanish; Brazil’s 
is Portuguese; Haiti’s is French 





Monthly Test 


Note TO TEACHERS: This 
issues of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER dated 
March 5, 12, and 19 and April 2. The 
answer key appears in the April 9 issue 
of The Civic Leader. Scoring: Uf grades 
are to be calculated on a percentage basis, 
we suggest a deduction of 3 points for 
each wrong or omitted answer. 











test covers 


DIREcTIONS TO STUDENTS: In each of 
the following select the correct 
answer and write its letter on your an- 
swer sheet. 


items, 


1. This year, India has been suffering 
from a (a) scarcity of workers; (b) sur- 
plus of wheat and other grains; (c) Com- 
munist revolution; (d) severe food 
shortage. 


2. U. S. labor leaders feel that (a) 
workers have been treated fairly during 
the defense mobilization drive; (b) labor 
groups should be given a bigger voice in 
the shaping of mobilization policies; (c) 
Charles Wilson should be appointed U. S. 
Secretary of Labor; (d) there should be 
no further wage increases during the 
defense emergency. 


3. Sweden has never agreed to take 
part in the (a} United Nations; (b) 
League of Nations; (c) European Re- 
covery Program; (d) North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 


4. In 1933, the U. S. government 
sought to overcome a farm problem 
which at that time was very serious. The 
problem was that (a) farmers were pro- 
ducing more than they could sell in this 
country or abroad; (b) there was a 
severe shortage of meat and grain; (c) 
a disastrous livestock epidemic was 
sweeping the country; (d) strikes were 
closing the factories that produced farm 
machinery. 


5. Most of the large-scale criminal 
activity in the United States is centered 
about (a) bank robbery; (b) gambling; 
(c) kidnaping; (c) counterfeiting. 


6. Germany (a) is divided, having a 
democratic government in the west and 
a communist regime in the east; (b) is 
entirely under Soviet control; (c) is en- 
tirely on the side of the western nations; 
(d) has recently joined the United Na- 
tions. * 


7. Russia wants to extend her influence 
over a vital waterway that Turkey now 
controls. Which of the following pas- 
sages is it? (a) Suez Canal, Red Sea, and 
Gulf of Aden; (b) Strait of Malacca; 
(c) Bosporus and Dardanelles Straits 
and Sea of Marmara; (d) Strait of Ma- 
gellan. 


8. Under the parliamentary system of 
government, as it operates in Britain 
and Canada, what happens when there 
is a conflict between the Prime Minister 
and the main house of Parliament? (a) 
The Prime Minister can ignore Parlia- 
ment. (b) The Prime Minister either 
resigns or calls for a new national elec- 
tion. (c) A panel of judges settles the 
dispute. (d) A prolonged deadlock occurs. 


9. Sweden (a) declares that she will 
side with Russia in case of a third world 
war; (b) fought against us in World 
Wars I and II; (c) fought on our side 
in World Wars I and II; (d) has kept out 
of war for well over a century. 


10. Most of Iran’s people (a) work in 
copper mines; (b) are very well edu- 
cated; (c) live in dire poverty; (d) have 
automobiles. 


11. When prices of U. S. farm prod- 
ucts stand at “parity” levels, (a) farm- 
ers’ incomes are supposed to be on a 
basis of equality with those of other 
groups in the population; (b) farm in- 
comes are dangerously low; (c) the gov- 
ernment takes immediate steps to have 
all agricultural prices reduced; (d) 
farmers are not required to pay income 
taxes. 


12. Some people in the United States 
believe that workers an employers 
should be required to submit their dis- 
putes to an impartial board for decision, 
and that both sides in each dispute should 
be bound to accept the board’s judgment. 
Such a system would be known as com- 
pulsory (a) stabilization; (b) negotia- 
tion; (c) arbitration; (d) ratification. 


13. Turkey (a) has sent troops to 
fight with the UN forces in Korea; (b) 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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(Concluded from page 7) 


is aiding the Communists in Korea; (c) 
refuses to help either side in the Korean 
conflict; (d) has expressed sympathy 
for our side in the Korean war, but is 
giving no help. 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the follow- 
ing items, write the word, name, or phrase 
that best completes the question. 


14. Iran is famous for her large de- 
posits of what natural resource? —_ 


15. President Truman urges the build- 
ing of a Great Lakes-to-Atlantic route 
for ocean vessels. This proposed pas- 
sage is generally called the 
Seaway. 


16. Vienna is the capital city of 


17. Our government is helping on im- 
provement projects in underdeveloped 
nations, such as Ceylon and Saudi Ara- 
bia, through an enterprise known as the 

program. 


18. Under the newest Constitutional 
Amendment, what is the maximum num- 
ber of full terms that a person will be 
allowed to serve as President of the 
| ee 


19. India and Pakistan have been 
quarreling as to which one should rule 
the province of 


20. David Ben-Gurion is a leading po- 
litical figure in what country? _..-s 


21. Including the Bill of Rights, how 
many amendments have been added to 
the U. S. Constitution? 


22. To what country does Lower Cali- 
fornia belong? 


Identify the following persons.’ Choose 
the correct description from the list be- 
low. Write the letter which precedes 
that description opposite the number of 
the person to whom it applies. 


23. Matthew Ridgway 
24. Estes Kefauver 
25. Konrad Adenauer 
26. Hoyt Vandenberg 
27. Herbert Morrison 
28. Vincent Auriol 


A. Britain’s Foreign Minister 


B. Chairman, U. S. Senate Crime In- 
vestigating Committee 


C. President of France 

D. American general in Korea 

E. Prime Minister of Sweden 

F. Political leader in western Germany 
G. U. S. Air Force Chief of Staff 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the follow- 
ing items, write the letter of the word or 
phrase that makes the best definition of 
the word in italics. 


29. A decade is a period of (a) 3 
months; (b) 5 years; (c) 10 years. 


80. A cynical person is (a) wicked; 
(b) usually very busy; (c) always cheer- 
ful; (d) sneeringly distrustful. 


31. Did they perceive the meaning of 
what happened? (a) tell or explain; (b) 
see or understand; (c) become alarmed 
about; (d) ignore. 


82. A competent person is (a) capable; 
(b) destructive; (c) ambitious; (d) un- 
intelligent. 


83. If a government indemnifies some- 
one, it (a) executes him; (b) praises or 
honors him; (c) pays him for loss or 
damage; (d) exiles him. 
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DRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


HOW CAN OUR NATION help steer the Ship of Peace past the mines that threaten it? 


Six Vital U.S. and World Problems 


Establishment and Preservation of Peace Is Foremost 


OME time ago a challenging letter 

from a high school student came 
to our desk. The letter, from Roger 
Henry of. the Central High School 
of St. Joseph, Missouri, indicates a 
determination to come to grips with 
the great issues of the time. Mr. 
Henry writes: 

“I am a member of a student com- 
mittee organized at Central High 
School to see what can be done toward 
helping the 900 students of this school 
acquire a realistic, yet not necessarily 
pessimistic, concept of the future 
which faces us. The committee hopes 
to find something that will help com- 
bat the feeling of futility which some- 
times arises as we: review confusing 
events in today’s world. 

“If we can succeed in clarifying in 
our own minds the real, basic prob- 
lems which now baffle even the adult 
world, we may be able to make some 
immediate contributions in specific 
areas if we know best where to begin. 

“At the same time, if we clearly 
understand where our efforts are likely 
to do the most good, we should be 
able to prepare ourselves to make 
more valuable contributions as adults. 

“Because we need help, we earnestly 
hope you will give us enough of your 
time to do this: List for us what you 
consider to be five or six of the great- 
est problems facing people today. 

“If you wish to suggest ways in 
which you think high school students 
might actively work on any of these 
problems, your suggestions will be wel- 
come. Most of all, though, we need 
your list of basic problems . . .” 


Our Reply 


We printed Roger Henry’s letter, 
and replied to it, in the February 26 
issue of The Civic Leader, our weekly 
publication which goes to teachers. 
Since that time, a number of teachers 
have requested that we reprint the 
article in THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
so their students may read it. We 
are doing so in summarized form. 
First of all, here is a list of urgent 
problems which all citizens—young 
and old—should study, discuss, and 
act upon: 


1. Establishment and Preservation 
of Peace. This is the great problem 
of the age, the challenge to the twen- 
tieth century. The general problem 


‘of preserving peace is too complex, 


however, to be studied as a single 
topic. Discussion groups must break 
the subjects into sizable divisions. 
Here are a few possible topics to be 


used in discussion of peace programs: 

(a) Disarmament, or at least a 
banning of atomic implements of war- 
fare and other instruments of mass 
destruction. In particular, the plans 
for atomic control which have been 
set forth by the United States and 
those which have been proposed by 
Russia should be studied and clearly 
understood. 

(b) The prevention of war through 
establishment of a police force by the 
United Nations. 

(c) Economic development for the 
world. This includes various plans 
which have been proposed to raise the 
living standards of hundreds of mil- 
lions of poverty-stricken people in un- 
derdeveloped areas of the world. 


2. The Problem of Cooperating Ef- 
fectively with Our Western European 
Allies. Most people agree that we 
should maintain a working alliance 
with the western nations, but it is not 
an easy thing to do. The policies of 
Great Britain and France, for exam- 
ple, differ from ours in certain im- 
portant respects. It may be hard to 
hold the alliance together, but the 
job must be done somehow if we are 
to maintain a strong front against 
communist aggression. 


38. The Problem of Keeping Our 
Economy Strong and of Avoiding Ex- 
haustion of Resources During the 
Emergency Period and Also in Peace- 
time. Are we in danger of exhausting 
our essential minerals and other mate- 
rials? Certainly the long-range con- 
servation problem calls urgently for 
attention. 


4. Maintaining Civil Liberties While 
at the Same Time Checking Danger- 
ous Influences. All patriotic Ameri- 
cans want to do anything that is nec- 
essary to preserve the country and 
its institutions. We must see to it 
that Communists are controlled, and 
at the same time we must preserve 
the liberties of those who are loyal 
to America but may be accused of dis- 
loyalty. The problem is an extremely 
delicate one, and it must be approached 
with calm and reasonable study, de- 
bate, and action. 


5. The Question of the Use of Man- 
power in Preparation for War. There 
are many aspects to this problem. To 
what extent should young scientists, 
doctors, teachers, and other highly 
skilled people be drafted? How many 
college students should be deferred, 
and what standards or tests should be 


used to determine which ones are to 
be permitted to go on with their stud- 
ies? The way in which these ques- 
tions are answered may have a vital 
effect on our defense program and on 
the future development of our coun- 
try. 


6. Curbing Criminal Influences 
Throughout the Nation, and Maintain- 
ing High Ethical Standards in Gov- 
ernment, Industry, and other Walks 
of Life. These all-important problems 
have been brought to the fore in re- 
cent weeks by the Kefauver Committee 
and other investigating groups. They 
present a real challenge to students 
and adults alike. 


Feeling of Futility 


Finally, it should be noted that 
Roger Henry and the committee at 
St. Joseph Central High School hope 
“to find something that will help com- 
bat the feeling of futility which some- 
times arises as we view the confusing 
events in today’s world.” This atti- 
tude of futility—the feeling that the 
ills of the world cannot be cured, and 
that it is useless for individuals or 
nations to try to improve conditions 
indeed, a paralyzing emotion. 
In combating it, we should recall the 
wisdom of Sir Arthur Salter, the emi- 
nent British statesman and teacher, 
who wrote: 

“The problems before us, difficult 
though they are, are essentially ca- 
pable of human solution. If either 
nature or science were failing us, we 
might have no alternative but to en- 
dure. But our difficulties come from 
defects in human organization. And 
what man has made, man can Te- 
form.” 

It is well for all of us, as we ap- 
proach the great issues of the day, 
to keep Dr. Salter’s words in mind. 
Once we discipline ourselves to a state 
of mind wherein we can calmly ap- 
praise our difficulties and accept them 
for what they are, then we shall find 
ourselves in a position to map out a 
program of effective action. 

(In securing material pertaining to 
the problems listed above, full use 
should be made of the Reader’s Guide 
to Periodical Literature and the Book 
Review Digest, available in most li- 
braries. Specific reading references 
to most of these problems may be 
found in The Civic Leader for Febru- 
ary 26. Teachers of classes using 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER have already 
received this issue of The Civic 
Leader.) 


—is, 





